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PERILOUS LEAPING 



Poems, by T. S. Eliot. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Mr. Eliot evidently believes that a view from a moun- 
tain cannot be appreciated unless the ascent is a perilous 
leaping from crag to crag. At least the first pages of his 
latest book (an American reprint, with a few additions, 
of Prufrock and Other Observations, published in 1917 
by the London Egoist), are filled with intellectual curios 
— curios that form a prodigious array of hazards leading 
up to the big poems. Lovers of exercise will find their 
minds flexed, if not inert, after following the allusions and 
ellipses of Gerontian. It is as though, in this initial poem, 
Mr. Eliot went through his morning calisthenics saying: 
"This, my good people, is a small part of what I do to give 
you a poem;" or more accurately' perhaps: "Come — work 
with me — show you deserve true beauty." And with a 
"Whoop-la" — for he is in beautiful condition — he swings 
from romance to realism, to religion, to history, to philo- 
sophy, to science, while you and I climb pantingly, wearily, 
after him, clinging to a few familiar words, and looking 
from time to time at sign-posts along the way to reassure 
ourselves of the fact that this does lead us to true beauty. 

The poems guaranteed-to-produce-white-blood-corpuscles- 
in-any-brain come before page 37 (a specific hint for the 
faint-hearted). Fortified by a dictionary, an encyclopedia, 
an imagination, and a martyr's spirit, even these may be 
enjoyed. They are certainly remarkable for their mystify- 
ing titles, their coy complexities of content, and their line- 
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consuming words. What, for instance, could be more naive 
than the introduction to Sweeney in Sweeney Erect: 

Paint me a cavernous waste shore 
Cast in the unstilled Cyclades, 
Paint me the bold anfractuous rocks 
Faced by the snarled and yelping seas. 
Display me Aeolus above 
Reviewing the insurgent gales 
Which tangle Ariadne's hair 
And swell with haste the perjured sails. 

Morning stirs the feet and hands 
(Nausicaa and Polypheme), 
Gesture of orang-outang 
Rises from the sheets in steam. 



Sweeney addressed full length to shave 

However, in among these stepping-stones to the poems 
that are worth a great deal of trouble to get- — though one 
resents being reminded of the fact by Mr. Eliot himself — 
are one or two resting-places, such as the whimsical pathos 
of A Cooking Egg, the gentle crudity of Sweeney Among 
the Nightingales, and the sophisticated humor of The Hip- 
popotamus. And I must further acknowledge that Mr. 
Eliot's humor is the cultivated progeny of a teasing spirit 
of fun and a keen audacity — the mixture of the Zoo and 
the True Church in The Hippopotamus will tickle the 
palate of the most blase epicurean. 

And now, feeling that the ascent has been long and hard, 
we reach the summit, and are repaid by reading The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock and Portrait of a Lady. These 
two poems are so far superior to the gymnastics that pre- 
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cede, and to the interesting versatilities that follow them, 
that they must be classed alone. 

Prufrockj which was first published by Poetry in 1915, 
is a psychological study of that rather piteous figure, the 
faded philandering middle-aged cosmopolite; a scrupulous 
psychological study, for the pervasive beauty of the imagery, 
the rhythrns used, and the nice repetitions, all emphasize 
the sympathetic accuracy of the context. For instance the 
three lines: 

I grow old .... I grow .... 

I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 

Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a peach? 

In Portrait of a Lady we find a like startling acuteness 
for details, with a dramatic ending which is a fitting ex- 
ample for the definition, "L'art est un etonnement heureux." 

And possibly — possibly — it is wise to work up to /. Alfred 
Prufrock and Portrait of a Lady, and to slide pleasantly 
down again on the humor and ironies of the poems follow- 
ing; for we might become dizzy if we found' ourselves on a 
mountain without the customary foundations. 

Marion Strobel 

OUT OF THE DEN 

Picture-show, by Siegfried Sassoon. E. P. Dutton and Co. 

There is a famous passage in Plato's Republic wherein 

he compares the world of sight to a prison, in which men 

are enchained, while above and behind them blazes the light 
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